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A  First  Evaluation  of  the  Visit  to  Russia 

IX  Quakers  who  had  been  on  a  month-long  good-will 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  issued  a  carefully  balanced  list 
of  favorable  and  unfavorable  impressions  before  they  left 
Russia. 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  said,  are  warm  and 
friendly,  with  a  deep  desire  for  peace.  But  the  group  of  six 
found  ignorance  and  misinformation  about  current  American 
life  and  thought  so  widespread  as  to  be  disturbing. 

Progress  in  postwar  reconstruction  has  been  "phenomenal,” 
the  group  said,  but  “the  penalties  of  haste  are  evident.  Con¬ 
struction  standards  appear  inadequate.”  And,  they  added,  the 
bureaucracy  accompanying  central  planning  on  such  a  vast 
scale  "makes  it  difficult  to  get  information  or  share  ideas.” 

The  sense  of  growth  and  vitality  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
six  said,  is  strong,  but  Russia  has  a  long  road  to  travel  before 
living  standards  approach  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  group  reported  its  members  were  able  to  travel  widely 
and  with  few  restrictions,  although  they  could  not  visit  all 
the  places  they  had  hoped  to.  They  were  impressed  with  the 
“sincerity,  vitality,  and  depth  of  faith”  among  religious 
groups,  but  said  the  groups  were  relatively  small  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  worship  limited. 

Before  leaving,  three  members  of  the  group,  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  Stephen  G.  Cary,  and  William  B.  Edgerton,  spent 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  acting 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  They  presented  Gromyko  with  a 
memo  suggesting  a  way  out  of  the  current  impasse  between 
Russian  and  Western  views  on  inspection  which  the  West 
says  must  accompany  any  disarmament  agreement.  Russia  has 
insisted  that  international  inspectors  be  allowed  only  to  in¬ 
spect  documents  and  not  to  visit  arms  plants  themselves.  The 
memorandum,  prepared  by  the  Quaker  team  at  United  Na¬ 
tions  headquarters  in  New  York,  p>oints  out  that  an  inter¬ 
national  precedent  has  already  been  set,  that  inspectors  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  already  have  free  access  at  any 
time  to  any  place  under  their  jurisdiction.  It  suggested  a 
similar  system  of  arms  insp>ection  be  investigated,  but  pointed 
out  that  no  inspection  system  can  be  100  per  cent  foolproof 
and  that  “an  element  of  faith”  is  needed.  The  memo  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  pilot-inspection  system  be  set  up  by  those  will¬ 
ing  to  participate  without  waiting  for  a  full-fledged  agree¬ 
ment  to  disarm.  Insf>ectors  would  have  no  right  to  halt  op>era- 
tions  in  any  plant  but  only  to  report  violations  of  a  disarma¬ 
ment  agreement  to  the  U.N.  for  appropriate  action. 

Clarence  Pickett  is  secretary  emeritus  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  sponsor  of  the  good-will  visit. 
Stephen  Cary  is  head  of  the  A.F.S.C.  American  section  and 
William  B.  Edgerton,  only  Russian-speaking  member  of  the 
party,  is  a  professor  at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Other 
members  of  the  group  were  Eleanor  Zelliot,  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  The  American  Friend;  Hugh  Moore,  head  of  A.F.S.C. 
fund  raisers;  and  Wroe  Alderson,  Philadelphia  marketing 
expert 
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Editorial 

The  Antichrist  of  Soloviev 

OWARD  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  Russian 
philosopher  Vladimir  Soloviev  dreamed  of  the  com¬ 
ing  unity  of  all  Christian  churches.  This  universal  world 
church,  even  to  include  the  Jews,  was  to  be  inaugurated 
by  the  Russians,  “God’s  people.”  Fervent  as  these  lofty 
dreams  were,  they  left  no  doubt  about  the  character  of 
the  coming  world  church:  Christendom  must  not  assume 
that  man  can  ever  bring  about  such  great  harmony  by 
his  own  powers;  it  will  be  God's  own  handiwork.  Soloviev 
expressed  this  idea  in  the  startling  “Brief  Story  of  the 
Antichrist,”  a  prophetic  tale  that  should  interest  our 
generation  especially  at  a  time  when  apocalyptic  beliefs 
are  rife  everywhere. 

In  brief  outline  it  runs  as  follows:  During  the  21st 
century,  Europe  succeeds  in  shaking  off  the  rule  of 
Mongolian  invaders  that  had  lasted  for  several  decades. 
One  man  rises  to  a  position  of  highest  leadership.  He 
is  a  genius,  but  his  unrestrained  egotism  leads  him  to 
believe  that  he  is  the  returning  Christ  in  person.  At 
33  years  of  age  he  undergoes  a  mysterious  change.  His 
excessive  pride  makes  him  feel  superior  even  to  Christ.  At 
first  elected  President  of  the  United  States  of  Europe, 
he  becomes  soon  Emperor  of  the  entire  world.  He  solves 
the  social  question  by  abolishing  hunger  and  want. 
Christendom  has  lost  millions  of  adherents,  and  he  or¬ 
ganizes  a  universal  Church  Council  at  Jerusalem,  over 
which  he  and  his  Chancellor  Apollonius,  a  magician, 
preside.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Orthodox,  and 
Protestants  recognize  his  authority  while  only  a  small 
minority  resists  it.  John,  the  venerated  leader  of  the 
Eastern  Christians,  demands  that  the  Emperor  recognize 
Christ  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  Apollonius,  the  satanic 
magician,  has  him  killed  by  lightning  from  heaven, 
which  he  calls  upon  John.  The  next  victim  to  lose  his 
life  is  Pope  Peter  II,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Cath¬ 
olics.  Pauli,  a  Protestant  leader,  exhorts  his  friends  to 
remain  steadfast.  The  Emperor  appoints  Apollonius 
pope,  and  an  era  of  fantastic  miracles,  splendor,  and 
power  opens  up  for  the  church.  But  the  fervent  prayers 
of  the  few  loyal  Christians  are  heard,  and  the  two  mar¬ 
tyred  leaders  arise  from  the  dead  near  the  Mount  of 


Comments 

Olives.  This  resurrection  starts  the  union  of  the  two 
churches.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  which  takes  place 
quietly  and  without  ties  to  any  worldly  authority. 

The  symbolisms  of  Soloviev's  story  are  most  suggestive 
now  that  we  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  dictatorships  as 
well  as  the  awakening  of  Asia.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
cannot  be  defined  as  being  “here  or  there,”  and  the  lofty 
image  of  the  invisible  Church  may  receive  a  new  support 
from  this  story.  Like  all  true  parables,  the  tale  of  Soloviev 
opens  up  many  interesting  speculations.  Not  the  least 
of  these  might  be  the  question,  “Would  Soloviev  want  to 
see  his  story  also  applied  to  our  present-day  ecumenical 
movement?  Its  endeavors,  which  he  did  not  foresee,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  dictatorial  aspirations.  Does 
the  ‘invisible  Church'  harmonize  with  the  idea  of  the 
Una  Sancta  of  the  World  Council?  Or  is  this  Una  Sancta 
identical  with,  it?” 

Soloviev,  Russian  Philosopher 

Vladimir  Soloviev's  prophecy  about  the  unity  of  all 
Christendom  did  not  come  true.  But  he  sensed  more 
keenly  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  the  coming 
earthquake  that  was  to  shake  Europe’s  social,  moral, 
and  religious  foundations.  Russia  has  never  produced 
philosophers  whose  significance  is  comparable  to  that 
of  the  leading  men  in  European  and  American  thinking. 
Nevertheless,  Soloviev  is  usually  rated  as  the  most  out¬ 
standing  of  Russia’s  thinkers.  Much  of  his  teaching  is 
the  heritage  of  a  serious  liberalism,  such  as  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  capital  punishment,  to  materialism,  and  pan¬ 
slavism.  His  concern  for  freedom  in  politics  and  religion 
alienated  him  from  tzardom  as  well  as  the  Orthodox 
Church,  although  he  remained  its  loyal  believer.  He 
admired  European  progress,  admittedly  with  some  crit¬ 
icism,  and  looked  forward  to  a  Russo-European  integra¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  mutual  enrichment.  His  vision  of 
a  religious  approachment,  expressed  in  the  story  of  the 
Antichrist,  proved  to  be  as  erroneous  as  his  political 
hopes.  Russia’s  revolution  changed  the  entire  pattern 
of  his  expectations.  And  Dostoievsky’s  dark  vision,  pro¬ 
nounced  about  1880,  that  Russia  would  turn  to  China 
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has  come  true.  But  even  Dostoievsky’s  prophecies  have, 
fortunately,  not  been  fully  realized,  for  he  added  the 
prediction  that  “India  will  belong  to  us.”  Soloviev,  too, 
was  well  aware  of  Europe’s  fear  of  “the  dark  and  enig¬ 
matic  elemental  forces  alive  in  the  Russian  people”  of 
prerevolutionary  days.  Her  “elemental  national  in¬ 
stincts”  desired,  as  he  diagnosed  them,  “to  destroy  Tur¬ 
key  and  Asia,  to  divide  Germany,  to  annex  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and,  should  an  opportunity  arise,  even  India.” 
History  has  amply  illustrated  the  clairvoyant  spiritual 
force  of  the  visions  of  Vladimir  Soloviev,  who  thus  fore¬ 
saw  events  and  trends  of  our  time  as  early  as  1888. 

A  Remarkable  Publication 

The  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the 
teacher,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  imagine  the  scenery 
and  geography  in  which  events  are  laid.  The  numerous 
references  to  the  paraphernalia  of  ancient  civilization 


add  to  the  problem.  Coins,  plants,  tools,  means  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  dozens  of  similar  details  need  graphic 
illustration  to  become  meaningful.  The  American  Bible 
Society  (450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22)  has  now  pub¬ 
lished  a  most  remarkable  edition  of  the  entire  New 
Testament  that  contains  no  fewer  than  566  original 
photographs,  nine  maps,  and  six  diagrams.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  noteworthy  not  only  for  their  clarity  and 
vivid  explanatory  value  but  also  for  their  unusual 
beauty.  The  book’s  title  The  Good  News  means,  indeed, 
good  news  also  for  all  readers  and  teachers  who  will  find 
themselves  again  and  again  invited  to  do  some  browsing 
in  various  parts  of  this  gospel  edition.  This  is  a  modern 
picture  book  in  the  best  sense,  authentic,  carefully 
planned  over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  composed  with 
excellent  taste.  The  price  of  two  dollars  will  make  it 
easily  accessible  to  Sunday  school  classes  and  homes  as 
an  attractive  handbook  to  which  adults,  young  people, 
and  children  will  always  gladly  return. 


The  One  and  the  Many 

By  FREDERICK  B.  TOLLES 


ONE  problem  challenges  and  perplexes  all  thinking 
men.  For  the  philosopher  it  is  the  problem  of  the 
one  and  the  many;  for  the  political  scientist,  that  of 
reconciling  individual  freedom  and  social  responsibility; 
for  the  moral  philosopher,  that  of  rights  versus  duties; 
for  the  social  psychologist,  the  problem  of  the  individual 
and  society.  Can  Quakerism  contribute  anything  to  the 
solution  of  this  basic,  universal,  age-old  problem? 

Not,  probably,  on  the  theoretical  level.  Friends  have 
always  been  short  on  theory  and  long  on  practice;  short 
on  philosophical  ideas,  long  on  practical  activity.  But 
out  of  the  pool  of  Quaker  experiences,  out  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  three  hundred  years,  insights  can  be  drawn  that 
may  be  relevant  and  useful. 

Within  the  Human  Soul 

One  must  start  where  Friends  have  always  started — 
within  the  human  soul.  Our  basic  belief  is  that  God  has 
imparted  to  every  human  being  a  measure  of  His  spirit. 
We  have  called  this  indwelling  principle  by  many  names 

Frederick  B.  Tolies  is  director  of  the  Friends  Historical  Library, 
Swarthmore  College,  and  the  Howard  M.  Jenkins  Professor  of 
Quaker  History  and  Research.  He  has  edited  the  Diary  of  Lucretia 
Mott  and  is  the  author  of  Meeting  House  and  Counting  House 
(1948)  and  George  Logan  of  Philadelphia  (195S).  James  Logan 
and  the  Culture  of  Provincial  America  will  be  published  in  the 
fall. 

The  above  article  is  based  on  a  talk  given  at  Collection  at 
Swarthmore  College. 


— the  divine  Seed,  the  Christ  Within,  the  Inward  Light. 
What  we  mean  by  it  is  not  easily  explained  in  words; 
to  define  is  to  falsify.  About  all  we  can  say  positively 
is  that  it  is  something  experienced,  something  deeply 
felt  within  oneself  and  in  others.  But  I  think  we  can 
say  what  it  is  not. 

It  is  not,  typically,  a  mystical  rapture,  an  ecstasy  of 
communion  with  God,  to  be  enjoyed  in  solitude  as  an 
end  in  itself.  It  is  not  a  “flight  of  the  alone  to  the 
Alone,”  but  a  way  of  transcending  aloneness  in  common 
aspiration  and  experience.  Nor  is  it  limited,  as  the  true 
mystical  vision  is,  to  a  few  master-spirits  like  the  Hindu 
mystics  or  the  great  Christian  contemplatives.  It  is,  we 
believe,  the  innate  possession  of  everyone.  It  is  pro¬ 
foundly  moral  and  profoundly  social.  As  George  Fox 
put  it,  the  Light  Within  is  “that  which  shows  a  man 
evil”  and  “that  in  which  is  unity” — unity  with  God  and 
unity  with  man. 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception  about  Quaker¬ 
ism  to  the  effect  that  it  is  an  individualistic,  not  to  say 
anarchistic  religion.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  if,  as 
Thomas  Hobbes,  the  author  of  Leviathan,  said,  “every 
boy  or  wench  thought  he  spoke  with  God  Almighty”? 
If  everyone  had  his  own  channel  of  communication  with 
the  divine,  his  own  private  wire,  as  it  were,  to  headquar¬ 
ters,  if  every  man  and  woman  simply  followed  his  or 
her  own  inward  promptings,  how  could  the  result  be 
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anything  but  chaos,  anarchy,  individualism  gone  mad? 
This  is  just  what  a  certain  contemporary  of  George  Fox 
thought  Quakerism  was,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  title  of 
a  pamphlet  of  1660:  Hell  Broke  Loose;  or.  An  History 
of  the  Quakers.  And  this  is  just  what  a  distinguished 
modern  philosopher.  Professor  F.  S.  C.  Northrop  of  Yale, 
still  thinks,  for  he  writes:  “The  Quaker,  sitting  in  silence 
without  a  professional  preacher,  in  his  unadorned  meet¬ 
ing  house,  most  perfectly  represents  the  credo  of  individ¬ 
ualism,” 

A  Corporate  Experience 

It  seems  pretty  clear  from  this  statement  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Northrop  never  sat  in  a  real  Quaker  meeting, 
what  Friends  like  to  call  a  “gathered  meeting.”  For  in 
a  true  Quaker  meeting  for  worship,  held  on  the  basis 
of  silence  in  an  expectant  waiting  upon  the  Divine,  the 
experience  one  has  is  just  the  opposite.  One  feels  the 
hard  shell  of  self-centeredness  crumble  and  melt  away; 
one  feels  a  unity  with  one’s  fellow  worshipers  that  tran¬ 
scends  and,  as  it  were,  obliterates  one's  sense  of  separate¬ 
ness,  one's  ordinarily  so  precious  individuality. 

This  was  Robert  Barclay’s  experience  nearly  300 
years  ago  when  he  wandered  into  a  Friends  meeting  in 
Aberdeen:  “.  .  .  when  I  came  into  the  silent  assemblies 
of  God’s  people,”  he  wrote,  “I  felt  a  secret  power  among 
them,  which  touched  my  heart;  and  as  I  gave  way  unto 
it  I  found  the  evil  in  me  weakening  and  the  good  raised 
up;  and  so  I  became  thus  knit  and  united  unto  them; 
hungering  more  and  more  after  an  increase  of  this  power 
and  life.  .  .  .”  And  this  was  the  experience  a  group  of 
people  in  the  North  of  England  had  even  earlier  when 
George  Fox  taught  them  to  worship  God  in  “pure 
silence”:  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  did  gather  and 
catch  us  all,  as  in  a  net,”  one  of  them  wrote.  “And  from 
that  day  forward,  our  hearts  were  knit  unto  the  Lord 
and  one  unto  another  in  true  and  fervent  love,  in  the 
covenant  of  life  with  God;  and  that  was  as  a  strong  bond 
upon  all  our  spirits,  which  united  us  one  unto  another.” 
Note  the  language.  Robert  Barclay  felt  “knit  and 
united”  to  his  fellow  worshipers;  the  Seekers  of  West¬ 
moreland  were  “knit  unto  the  Lord  and  unto  one 
another”;  their  experience  was  “as  a  strong  bond  .  .  . 
which  united  [them]  one  unto  another.”  Not  quite  the 
language  of  stark,  anarchic  individualism. 

The  silence  of  a  Quaker  meeting,  in  other  words,  is 
properly  the  setting  for  a  corporate  experience,  a  group 
mysticism,  a  uniting  sense  of  spiritual  “togetherness” 
under  a  divine  “covering,”  How  desperately  we  long 
for  that  uniting  sense  in  the  modem  world.  For  “we’re 
all  of  us,”  says  Tennessee  Williams,  the  dramatist,  “sen¬ 
tenced  to  solitary  confinement  inside  our  own  skins.” 
But  anyone  who  has  shared  in  a  truly  gathered  meeting 


knows  it  is  possible  to  be  delivered  from  the  prison 
house  of  selfhood,  as  Paul  and  Silas  were  delivered  from 
their  confinement  at  Philippi.  Anyone  who  has  been 
in  a  Quaker  work  camp,  for  instance,  knows  what  Bar¬ 
clay  and  the  Westmoreland  Seekers  were  talking  about, 
the  sense  of  shared  life  that  comes  when  people  who 
have  worked  together  in  a  common  enterprise  sit  down 
together  in  silence  to  mingle  their  aspirations  in  a  com¬ 
mon  seeking. 

Quaker  worship,  then,  is  not  simply  an  occasion  for 
the  trimming  of  individual  lamps;  it  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  merging  of  one’s  light  in  that  of  a  worshiping 
group.  Robert  Barclay  expressed  it  in  a  striking  figure 
of  speech:  “As  many  candles  lighted  and  put  in  one 
place  do  greatly  augment  the  light,  and  make  it  more 
to  shine  forth,  so  when  many  are  gathered  together  into 
the  same  life,  there  is  more  of  the  glory  of  God  and  His 
power  appears,  to  the  refreshment  of  each  individual; 
for  that  he  partakes  not  only  of  the  light  and  life  raised 
in  himself,  but  in  all  the  rest.”  In  this  “holy  dependence 
of  the  mind  upon  God”  (Barclay  again)  we  find  both 
the  highest  experience  of  individual  selfhood  and  the 
fullest  experience  of  solidarity  and  shared  life.  Here  is 
a  paradox  that  resolves  the  problem  of  the  one  and  the 
many:  in  losing  ourselves  in  the  worshiping  group  we 
find  ourselves  most  completely. 

A  Quaker  Business  Meeting 

The  tension  between  the  individual  and  the  group 
may  be  likewise  resolved  or  transcended  in  a  Quaker 
business  meeting,  when  held  in  right  ordering.  The  social 
psychologists  have  discovered  this  secret  and  have  tried 
with  some  success  to  apply  the  Quaker  “sense  of  the 
meeting”  technique  in  secular  group  situations.  But 
basically,  the  Quaker  business  meeting  is  a  religious 
occasion,  a  meeting  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God. 
However,  it  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  social  dynam¬ 
ics,  however  successfully  its  techniques  may  be  imitated 
without  the  religious  bases,  it  still  seems  to  work  best 
as  a  method  of  reaching  decisions  when  used  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  framework. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  describe  the  method. 
Its  outlines  are  sufficiently  well  known:  the  initial  period 
of  devotional  silence  in  which  all  feel  drawn  together  in 
a  common  seeking  after  God’s  will;  the  absence  of  the 
parliamentary  machinery  of  motions,  seconds,  and  votes; 
the  tender  respect  for  the  opinions  of  all;  the  sincere 
searching  for  consensus;  the  return  to  silence  if  tempers 
rise  or  feelings  grow  tense;  the  practice  of  waiting  for 
unanimity,  even  if  it  takes  weeks  or  months;  the  final 
arrival  at  a  “sense  of  the  meeting”  which  represents  not 
the  will  of  the  majority  but  the  will  of  the  whole  group — 
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or,  as  Friends  dare  to  feel,  the  will  of  God  as  perceived 
by  the  group. 

The  Quaker  Method  at  Its  Best 

When  the  method  functions  at  its  best — and  it  re¬ 
quires  rare  patience  and  love  and  sensitiveness — the  cru¬ 
cial  problem  in  democracy,  that  of  minority  rights,  simply 
does  not  arise.  Since  ideally  no  matter  is  settled  until 
it  is  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  there  can  be  no 
riding  roughshod  over  the  prone  bodies  of  an  unrecon¬ 
ciled  minority.  (Friends  know  from  long  experience  what 
it  is  to  be  in  the  minority;  that's  where  they  have  usually 
been  on  most  public  issues  for  three  centuries,  and  the 
experience  has  bred  a  haunting  suspicion  that  the  minor¬ 
ity  is  likely  to  be  rightl)  No  one's  rights  are  trampled  on, 
Ijecause  in  the  truly  religious  view  which  the  group  has 
sought  to  achieve,  there  is  no  right  that  is  different  from 
the  duty  of  knowing  and  doing  the  will  of  God. 

The  Quaker  method,  then,  does  not  aim  at  the  great¬ 
est  good  of  the  greatest  number.  That  is  a  worthy  aim 
for  a  secular  society,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  for  a 
religious  society.  The  Quaker  method  aims — note  that 
I  say  aims,  for  it  does  not  always  succeed — at  the  greatest 
good  of  all.  For  the  Quaker  method,  as  I  said  earlier,  is 
basically  religious.  It  assumes  that  Truth  exists,  that  it 
is  one,  that  men  may  know  the  Truth,  and,  finally,  that 
the  worshiping  group,  the  seeking  bound  together  in 
love  and  unity,  may  have  a  clearer  insight  into  truth  than 
any  individual,  however  wise. 

“At  its  best,”  writes  Howard  Brinton,  “the  Quaker 
method  does  not  result  in  a  compromise.  .  .  .  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Quaker  method  is  to  discover  Truth  which 
will  satisfy  everyone  more  fully  than  any  position  pre¬ 
viously  held.  Each  and  all  can  then  say,  ‘That  is  what 
I  really  wanted,  but  I  did  not  realize  it.'  "  To  discover 
what  we  really  want  as  compared  to  what  at  first  we  think 
we  want,  Howard  Brinton  goes  on,  “.  .  .  we  must  go 
below  the  surface  of  self-centered  desires  to  the  deeper 
level  where  the  real  self  resides.  The  deepest  self  of  all 
is  that  self  which  we  share  with  all  others.  This  is  the 
one  Vine  of  which  we  are  all  branches,  the  life  of  God  on 
which  our  own  individual  lives  are  based.  To  will  what 
God  wills  is  therefore  to  will  what  we  ourselves  really 
want.” 

Thus — though  too  infrequently,  too  imperfectly  in 
our  daily  practice — we  find  multiplicity  dissolving  into 
unity  without  sacrifice  of  individuality,  liberty  uninhi¬ 
bited  under  the  absolute  authority  of  Truth,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  individual  and  community  reconciled.  Friends 
have  no  theoretical  answer  to  the  philosophical  problem 
of  the  one  and  the  many,  to  the  political  problem  of 
freedom  and  responsibility,  to  the  social  problem  of  the 


individual  and  the  group.  We  have  only  a  practical 
answer,  grounded  on  faith  but  validated  in  experience, 
the  precious  experience  of  three  centuries. 

The  Pendle  Hill  Summer  Session 

HAT  is  it  like  at  Pendle  Hill?  Would  it  be  worth 
my  while  to  take  a  month  off  to  attend  a  summer 
session?  Presuming  that  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  journalist,  may  be  of  some 
value,  I  write  after  attending  the  session  closing  July  29. 

Pendle  Hill,  physically,  is  a  group  of  four,  two-story, 
widely  spaced,  stone  buildings  and  two  frame  structures 
on  17  acres  of  neatly-tended  grassy  campus  shaded  by 
magnificent  trees,  about  13  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 
Two  small,  unobtrusive,  arrow-shaped  signs  reading 
“Pendle  Hill”  at  both  otherwise  unmarked  entrances 
give  no  hint  of  the  profound  influence  this  institution 
has  had,  not  only  on  Friends'  thinking  but  also,  through 
pamphlets,  books,  and  lectures,  on  the  religious  culture 
of  our  country. 

And  not  our  culture  only,  for  people  come  here 
literally  “from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.”  There 
are  no  “foreigners”  at  Pendle  Hill. 

I  think  of  my  new  friend,  both  friend  and  Friend, 
Thomas  Lungaho,  a  teacher  in  a  Friends  Lirhanda 
School,  Kakamega,  Kenya,  East  Africa.  A  native  East 
African,  his  parents  were  taught  to  read  and  write  by 
missionaries.  Never  again  can  Kenya  be  some  obscure 
place  in  “darkest”  Africa.  To  all  of  us,  some  45  students, 
it  will  be  the  home  of  a  remarkably  humble  and  sin¬ 
cere  Christian. 

I  think  of  Inga  Bergman  (no  relation  to  Ingrid,  as 
she  jokingly  explains),  a  gay  Swede  from  Stockholm, 
whose  infectious  humor  belies  our  usual  concept  of  her 
countrymen. 

This  fellowship  of  persons  was  matched  by  an  in¬ 
tellectual  fellowship  possible  only,  I  believe,  in  the  in¬ 
formal  give  and  take  of  a  small  group  where  professor 
and  student  know  each  other  by  first  names.  For  one 
like  myself,  whose  spiritual  growth  was  inhibited  in  the 
impressionable  years  at  a  secular  university  and  stunted 
in  the  fast,  crass  pace  of  the  city  room,  the  warmth  of 
faith,  buttressed  by  reason  and  scholarship,  with  which 
most  lectures  were  imbued,  was  meat  for  my  soul  as  well 
as  material  for  my  intellect. 

But  what  of  the  others,  some  45  men  and  women  of 
all  ages  from  20  states  and  seven  foreign  countries? 
What  did  they  get  out  of  their  month  at  Pendle  Hill? 

“I  don't  know  exactly,”  said  Victor  Kraft,  young 
photographer  from  Miami,  Florida.  “I  suppose  to  me 
it  was  like  a  month-long  'gathered'  meeting.” 
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Not  all,  of  course,  were  that  much  in  harmony  with 
the  intangible  realities  of  this  quiet  institution. 

Other  replies  ranged  from  “gains  in  spiritual  in¬ 
sights’*  to  "a  better  understanding  of  my  own  problems 
and  those  of  my  fellow  man.”  Working  together  as  we 
did  washing  dishes,  pots  and  pans,  mowing  grass,  culti¬ 
vating  the  garden,  or  playing  volley  ball  and  swimming 
in  a  generous  neighbor’s  pool,  these  added  to  a  sense  of 
community  solidarity. 

I  heard  little  adverse  criticism.  What  there  was  of  it, 
all  good-natured,  centered  about  a  lack  of  adequate 
water  pressure  on  upper  floors;  but  planned  larger 
water  mains  promise  adequate  pressure.  Some  would 
have  liked  more  protein  in  our  diet.  A  few  felt  the 
periods  of  silence  were  “too  long,  especially  at  meals.” 
Several  suggested  a  week  end  at  the  Jersey  beach  might 
well  be  added  to  the  curriculum. 

Unlike  most  summer  sessions,  this  one  numbered 
more  Friends  than  friends  from  other  denominations, 
mostly  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 

Anyone  seeking  the  unusual  combination  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  atmosphere,  authoritative  religious  information 
from  recognized  scholars,  and  a  working-playing-spir¬ 
itual  fellowship  with  a  diverse  group  of  unorthodox 
people  will  find  it  at  the  Pendle  Hill  summer  session. 

John  M.  McBryde,  Jr. 

Letter  from  Australia 

HIS  is  the  most  southerly  letter  I  am  ever  likely  to  send, 
for  it  is  being  written  in  the  Friends  School  in  Hobart, 
Tasmania,  where  at  Cape  Raoul,  only  a  few  miles  distant, 
there  is  nothing  but  sea  between  that  tip  of  the  island  and 
the  Anarctic  continent.  After  13  weeks  in  Australia  I  still 
feel  a  little  crooked  inside  when,  as  I  face  the  sun  at  noon, 
the  eastern  horizon  is  on  the  right,  and  when  soon  after  dark 
these  days  Orion  can  be  seen  lying  on  his  back  just  above  the 
horizon  and  the  Southern  Cross  stands  high  in  the  heavens 
where  I  am  accustomed  to  seeing  the  Great  Bear.  Otherwise 
Tasmania  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  rural  England  in 
early  November — small  farms,  very  English-looking  houses, 
even  fogs  to  comfort  any  homesick  newcomer. 

No  doubt  pioneering  in  Tasmania  was  just  as  hard  as  on 
the  mainland,  but  by  this  time  the  signs  of  it  are  much  less 
obvious  than  in  West  and  South  Australia.  In  both  those  states 
sheep  farms  run  to  2,000  acres  or  more;  huge  paddocks,  as  the 
farmers  call  their  fields,  may  be  150  acres  in  size,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  walk  long  distances  on  a  farm  where  2,000 
sheep  are  feeding  without  seeing  a  single  animal.  That  is 
largely  because  the  famous  Merino  sheep,  being  very  socially 
minded,  keep  together  and  wander  in  close  clusters  as  they 
feed.  Beyond  the  great  farms  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  not 
yet  brought  under  cultivation,  where  aboriginal  tribes  still 
roam,  though  much  hampered  by  the  increasing  pressure  of 


the  farms  on  their  once  limitless  hunting  grounds.  To  my 
mind  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  Australian  life  is 
the  work  being  done  by  some  people  to  help  the  aborigines 
adjust  themselves  healthily  to  conditions  of  life  in  the  modem 
world. 

I  was  especially  fortunate  in  South  Australia,  where  I  was 
invited  to  stay  for  short  periods  on  two  or  three  Quaker  farms 
where  hosts  and  hostesses  were  very  willing  to  let  me  go  out 
shepherding  the  ewes  and  lambs,  helping  with  milking,  gather¬ 
ing  mushrooms,  or  just  walking  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  these 
great  stretches  of  of>en  country.  But  most  of  my  regular  work 
is  centered  around  Friends  meeting  houses  in  the  cities — 
Perth,  Adelaide,  Hobart — and  is  increasingly  interesting  and 
often  quite  heavy.  The  usual  pattern  for  a  five-week  period 
in  one  center  is  an  introductory  week-end  conference  with 
Friends,  followed  by  seminars,  public  addresses,  discussion 
groups  for  Quakers,  S.C.M.  groups,  and  at  times  the  general 
public.  Group  discussions  often  go  on  till  late  at  night,  and 
a  good  many  chinks  of  free  time  get  filled  up  by  talks  with 
{>eople  who  want  to  follow  up  some  point  raised  in  a  meeting; 
so  odd  days  in  the  country  here  and  there  are  always  very 
welcome. 

Friends  in  West  and  South  Australia,  facing  the  problem 
of  a  small  and  very  scattered  membership,  find  it  difficult  to 
collect  any  considerable  group  of  Friends  for  meetings  for 
worship  or  to  provide  within  the  Meeting  for  the  needs  of 
their  young  people  at  different  age  levels,  but  they  keep  on 
courageously,  Perth  Friends  are  feeling  very  happy  over  hav¬ 
ing  at  last  been  able  to  buy  a  meeting  house  of  their  own 
and  also  for  the  warm  friendliness  shown  by  Quakers  all  over 
Australia  in  making  gifts  or  interest-free  loans  to  help  with 
the  payment. 

A  tiny,  rather  isolated  group  of  Friends  at  Kadina  in 
South  Australia  interested  me  especially  as  one  family,  Horace 
Tossell  and  his  wife,  have  had  courage  and  determination 
enough  to  found  and  maintain  a  local  newspap>er.  The  South 
Australian  Farmer.  In  addition  to  much  simple  local,  per¬ 
sonal,  and  farming  news,  Horace  Tossell  succeeds  in  including 
reports  on  Christian  pacifist  work  and  all  kinds  of  inter¬ 
national  issues,  often  entirely  overlooked  or  deliberately  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  main  daily  pa|>ers.  They  are  much  helped 
by  a  young  reporter  and  his  wife  who  some  years  ago  came 
to  offer  their  services  because  they  so  heartily  approved  of 
the  editorial  {x>licy  of  the  paper.  This  young  couple  have  not 
yet  joined  the  Society  but  have  a  deep  concern  to  work  for 
better  international  understanding.  They  find  time  beyond 
the  heavy  work  of  reporting  for  the  paper  and  caring  for  their 
growing  family  to  go  down  to  a  small  port  some  ten  miles 
away  every  time  a  ship  comes  in  and  offer  to  bring  back  to 
their  home  any  oriental  members  of  the  officers  or  crew  who 
would  care  to  come.  By  this  time  they  have  built  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  connection  with  the  sailors  who  bring  Japanese 
boats  to  collect  consignments  of  the  barley  for  which  that  div 
trict  is  famous.  Their  guest  book  included  not  only  nearly 
100  Japanese  signatures  but  evidence,  too,  of  visitors  from 
India  and  Pakistan.  Quite  naturally  all  this  causes  something 
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of  a  stir  locally,  so  international  ideas  are  spreading  in  several 
directions. 

I  spend  so  much  of  my  time  trying  to  get  people  to  see 
that  we  need  not  wait  for  "meetings  at  the  highest  level”  be¬ 
fore  we  start  projects  of  international  friendship  ourselves, 
and  here  are  a  young  couple  really  getting  to  work.  Then  the 
Tossells  are  so  nobly  standing  up  for  real  freedom  of  the 
press  and  all  this  in  a  tiny  remote  market  town.  I  am  really 
thrilled  with  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are  doing  as  well  as 
the  results  actually  achieved. 

It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  one  of  the  great  problems 
Australians  are  facing  in  their  lives  is  a  tendency  to  com¬ 
placency  and  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  comforts  which 
have  appeared  recently  with  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  price 
of  wool,  due  mainly  and  not  very  healthily  to  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  in  f>ostwar  markets.  About  1951  wool  reached  the  fan¬ 
tastically  high  price  of  over  250  pence  a  pound,  when  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war  farmers  thought  themselves  fortunate 
to  get  60.  Prices  are  sinking  again  now  but  are  still  high,  aqd 
during  the  last  few  years  farmers  have  been  able  to  clear 
the  mortgages  on  their  estates  and  to  invest  in  all  kinds  of 
expensive  farm  machinery.  Wages  have  risen,  tot>,  as  labor  is 
very  scarce  in  spite  of  the  steady  inflow  of  “migrants”  from 


Europe.  The  standard  of  living  must  be  nearing  that  of 
U.S.A.,  and  one  gets  the  impression  that  there  is  very  little 
real  poverty  amongst  the  white  population. 

Perhaps  this  very  high  standard  of  comfort  is  one  factor 
helping  to  foment  an  almost  hysterical  anti-Q>mmunist  feel¬ 
ing  in  many  places,  and  I  get  the  impression  of  much  going 
on  under  the  surface  of  state  and  federal  politics  which  is 
not  too  healthy.  In  Labor  and  in  Quaker  circles  there  is 
sharp  opposition  to  the  sending  of  troops  to  Malaya,  but  the 
troops  have  been  sent.  Another  ugly  development  is  a  marked 
and  apparently  rapidly  increasing  anti-Roman  Catholic  feel¬ 
ing,  a  good  deal  influenced  by  underground  currents  in  poli¬ 
tics.  When  one  comes  from  Asia  and  the  West,  so  conscious  of 
the  rising  tides  all  over  the  world  of  secularism  and  atheistic 
materialism  and  the  immense  challenge  to  Christians  and 
opportunity  for  vital  Christian  witness,  it  is  really  distressing 
to  find  kindly,  decent  folk,  brought  up  at  least  in  the  Christian 
tradition,  fighting  so  bitterly  amongst  themselves. 

On  July  20  I  fly  back  to  Melbourne  to  begin  five  weeks  of 
work  in  Victoria,  then  a  similar  period  in  Sydney,  followed 
by  visits  to  Canberra  and  Brisbane  before  I  go  over  to  New 
Zealand  for  the  last  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

Lucy  M.  Burtt 


Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology 


Remembering  Penn*s  wise  comment  on  the  "Valiant 
.  Sixty”  who  formed  the  early  Quaker  movement,  “They 
were  changed  men  before  they  changed  others,”  some 
Quakers  in  the  Philadelphia  area  have  linked  arms  with  some 
religious  psychologists  in  an  effort  to  see  where  such  changes 
for  the  better  could  be  made  in  themselves  in  the  hope  that 
then  they  could  more  fundamentally  change  others. 

This  group,  the  Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Psychology,  has  had  a  fairly  loose  organization,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Miriam 
Brailey  of  Baltimore  has  been  the  chairman  for  several  years. 
Calvin  Keene  of  Washington  is  to  be  the  new  chairman. 
Among  past  chairmen  have  been  Rachel  Cadbury  and  Dora 
Willson.  An  Executive  Committee  is  elected  each  year  to 
plan  for  the  annual  conference.  The  group  also  sponsors  and 
a  separate  board  edits  Inward  Light,  a  small  journal. 

The  13th  such  conference  was  held  June  24  to  26,  1955, 
at  the  Swarthmore  Meeting  House,  Pa.  Three  leaders  were 
present  from  the  Pines  in  California,  all  practicing  Jungian 
analysts.  They  were  Sheila  Moon,  Elizabeth  Howes,  and 
Louella  Sibbald.  About  a  100  Friends  and  others  registered 
and  were  given  a  stiff  program.  Attendance  remained  full. 
Sunday  morning  the  group  met  with  Swarthmore  Friends  in 
worship. 

There  were  three  seminars,  each  meeting  three  times  for 
two  hours  and  two  general  sessions.  I  attended  the  seminar 
led  by  Elizabeth  Howes  on  "Passages  from  the  Gospels,” 
using  the  approach  so  ably  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Sharman 
and  Dora  Willson.  Only  a  few  passages  could  be  taken,  but 
they  were  immensely  rich  and  moving:  the  "woe”  passages 


in  Matthew  23,  the  mote  and  the  beam  in  Matthew  7,  Mary 
and  Martha  in  Luke  10,  the  young  lawyer  following,  and  the 
Good  Samaritan.  Dr.  Howes  was  the  able  and  sensitive  catalyst. 

Out  of  these  sessions  as  a  starting  point  for  future  growth 
we  received  the  following  trenchant  ideas:  Jesus  had  an 
amazingly  modern  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  whole 
and  free  person.  We  are  invited  and  inspired  by  him  to  the 
same  attainment.  This  involves  for  us  a  degree  of  self- 
knowledge  not  many  have  achieved.  An  openness  to  truth 
about  ourselves  is  not  easily  won.  Too  many  feelings  are 
involved,  pride,  pretense,  conformity,  rejection  of  "the  softer 
virtues,”  all  these  stop  the  flow  of  the  inner  self,  which  has 
such  great  spiritual  possibilities.  Like  the  priest  and  the 
Pharisee,  we  are  controlled  by  feelings  that  prevent  us  from 
being  the  good  neighbor  freely,  as  the  Samaritan  was.  And 
we  are  afraid  to  face  the  dark  side  of  our  natures  because 
that  is  humiliating.  So  we  put  the  searchlight  on  others  to 
get  out  of  its  focus  on  our  own  shortcomings.  The  beam  is 
in  our  own  eye.  That  is  our  task,  and  a  large  one. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty,  is  that  as  conscientious  Christians, 
descendants  of  the  Puritans,  we  feel  God  is  so  good  that  our 
many  faults  must  separate  us  from  Him  if  we  acknowledge 
them.  So  we  ignore  Christ’s  plain  teaching  that  the  Father 
goes  out  recklessly  to  meet  the  wayward  son.  He  knows  we 
are  not  perfect.  And  so  should  we. 

Mary’s  "better  part”  was  to  sit  freely  in  the  light  of  Christ’s 
presence,  letting  her  whole  soul  be  open  to  his  power.  Martha, 
good  woman  that  she  was,  saw  no  need  to  attend  to  her  own 
inner  problems  in  her  anxiety  to  be  busy  about  many  out¬ 
ward  affairs.  Men  as  well  as  women  have  to  reckon  with  this 
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situation.  We  should  trust  the  inner  compulsion  to  sit  in 
quiet  acceptance  when  the  light  and  love  of  Christ  come  to 
teach  us.  And  we  must  make  room  in  our  busy  lives  for  this. 

"The  self  is  the  jewel  of  the  unconscious.”  We  must  dis¬ 
cover  it,  buried  in  "the  field,”  and  sell  all  we  have  to  possess 
it,  free  it  from  hampering  darkness  (blindness)  so  that  its 
God-given  radiance  may  shine  with  love  and  power  to  heal 
the  world’s  sin  and  pain.  We  need  long  sessions  with  our 
God,  who  sees  us  "in  the  round”  and  in  secret,  and  learn 
of  Him.  Then  we  may  become  whole  persons,  with  unlimited 
divine  possibilities  and  unlimited  human  frailties.  He  will 
help  bring  order  and  clarity  into  our  lives  as  we  honestly 
face  our  faults  in  the  light  of  His  inseparable  love.  The 
ability  to  love  freely  and  wholly  our  God,  our  fellow  man, 
and  ourselves  may  be  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected 
(and  which  we  reject)  because  it  is  too  difficult  or  considered 
too  "soft,"  but  this  stone  may  become  the  saving  crux  of  the 
arch  of  the  new  society. 


Friends  must  use  the  spiritual  freedom  and  insight  in¬ 
herent  in  our  faith  that  God  will  work  in  us  if  we  let  Him. 
The  knowledge  and  use  of  psychology  is  one  of  His  tools. 
Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  use  it,  to  know  ourselves  more  deeply 

and  to  free  us  for  His  use.  _  a  r  _ 

Elizabeth  A.  W.  Furnas 


The  New  York  Plan  for  Advancement 


Ministry  and  Counsel  of  the  New  York  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing  is  preparing  to  launch  a  new  plan  for  the  renewal 
and  advancement  of  Quakerism.  The  plan,  which  will  involve 
the  bringing  into  the  New  York  area  of  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  East,  has  been  approved  by  the  Meeting  and 
funds  earmarked  for  its  o{>eration. 

The  plan  differs  from  previous  attempts  to  encourage  in¬ 
tervisitation  in  several  important  respjects.  First,  it  is  aimed 
at  the  meeting  for  worship.  The  hope  is  to  bring  into  the 
New  York  meetings  for  worship  those  persons  who  are  the 
deep  movers  of  the  Spirit  in  their  own  Meetings.  Whether 
or  not  they  are  polished  speakers  is  of  no  importance.  Neither 
need  they  be  specialists  or  experts  in  any  field,  as  no  set  lec¬ 
tures  or  discussions  will  be  expected  of  them.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  that  they  be  able  and  courageous  travelers  and  seek¬ 
ers  in  the  Quaker  way  of  the  Spirit. 

The  plan  states  that  single  individuals,  couples,  families, 
or  groups  may  be  invited,  with  all  expenses  paid,  including 
meals  and  hotel  bills  where  necessary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Friends  may  be  accommodated  in  the  homes  of  Friends,  as 
has  been  the  traditional  practice,  but  this  may  not  always  be 
possible  in  the  New  York  area. 

Most  persons  or  groups  would  probably  be  invited  over 
week  ends.  The  plan  envisages  a  small  social  gathering,  per¬ 
haps  on  Saturday  evening,  then  attendance  at  meeting  for 
worship  the  following  morning,  and  afterwards  another  small 
gathering.  No  large  meetings  are  planned.  Emphasis  will 
remain  upon  the  meeting  for  worship. 

How  are  invited  persons  and  groups  to  be  chosen?  In¬ 


i 
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vitations  will  be  sent  to  the  Committees  for  Ministry  and 
Counsel  of  the  local  Meetings,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
Committees  will  not  only  choose  the  persons  to  be  sent  but 
will  also  induce  them  to  accept.  Others  will  be  chosen  by 
direct  invitation  from  New  York. 

The  plan  concludes  with  a  note  on  intervisiting.  "Inter- 
visiting,”  it  says,  "may  be  indulged  in  with  no  particular 
aim  or  end  in  view,  with  no  sense  of  obligation.  ...  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this  we  wish  to  put  forward  the  idea  of  ’interminister- 
ing.’  One  might  describe  it  as  ‘intervisiting  with  a  purpose,* 
and  that  purpose  is  of  course  the  renewal  and  advancement 
of  the  whole  Society  of  Friends.” 

Copies  of  the  plan  and  further  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  221  East  15th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Books 

TEACHING  WORLD  UNDERSTANDING.  By  Ralph  C. 

Preston.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1955.  201  pages. 
J3.95. 

This  book,  an  outgrowth  of  a  study  by  the  Friends  Peace 
Committee,  is  a  book  for  educators.  It  is  a  practical  book.  It 
describes  with  clarity  and  detail  just  how,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  school  curriculum,  a  young  person  may  be  brought 
to  lay  aside  his  prejudice  and  to  feel  and  think  in  sympathetic 
terms  of  world  understanding.  Programs  are  suggested  for 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  ways  in  which 
work  camps  and  school  affiliation  may  be  used  to  this  end 
are  discussed.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  school  assemblies  and 
to  school  service  activities.  The  book  is  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented  and  includes  extensive  bibliographies  for  each  subject 
treated.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  field  guide  for  the  teacher  who  is 
seeking  ways  and  means  of  furthering  'Jie  cause  of  a  warless 
world  through  the  medium  of  educatu>n. 

In  the  opening  chapter  the  editor,  Ralph  C.  Preston, 
tackles  some  of  the  pedagogical  and  philosophical  difficulties 
which  shaping  the  attitudes  of  children  entails.  His  closing 
chapter  shows  how  this  teaching  toward  world-mindedness 
can  become  an  integral  part  of  a  curriculum.  Finally,  Ralph 
Preston  emphasizes  the  tremendous  need  for  teachers  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  description  and  a  discussion. 
Here  are  enthusiasm  and  conviction,  and  here  is  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  all  teachers  in  all  fields  of  learning  to  so  practice 
their  profession  that  brotherhood  among  men  may  grow. 

Alexander  H.  Hay 


HOUSING  THE  AGING,  Edited  by  Wilma  Donahue.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Press,  1954.  280  pages.  $3.75 
There  have  recently  been  many  expressions  of  concern 
about  the  care  of  elderly  Friends.  This  book  would,  I  think, 
be  useful  to  any  group  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  subject. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  specialists  have  contributed  to  it,  and 
it  deals  with  every  aspect  of  the  subject — social,  legal,  finan- 
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cial,  architectural,  etc. — with  a  really  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  old  folks  themselves.  A  number  of  completed  units 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  described  in  some  detail; 


some  are  rural  and  some  urban. 


Lucy  G.  Morgan 


WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING:  An  Intellectual  Por¬ 
trait.  By  David  P.  Edgell.  The  Beacon  Press,  Boston.  264 
pages.  $4.00 

William  Ellery  Channing,  leading  apostle  of  the  Unitarian 
faith  in  America,  died  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  it  has 
been  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  last  biography  of  him 
appeared. 

As  a  religious  thinker  he  sought  to  fuse  traditional  Chris¬ 
tianity,  eighteenth-centrury  rationalism,  and  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Transcendentalism  into  a  viable  religious  faith — and  suc¬ 
ceeded,  so  David  Edgell  feels,  “only  in  maintaining  a  pre¬ 
carious  equilibrium  among  three  more  or  less  irreconcilable 
forces."  The  problem  Channing  set  himself  should  interest 
Friends,  for  we  have  been  engaged  for  three  centuries  in  a 
somewhat  similar  intellectual  enterprise.  At  times  Channing 
came  close  to  Quakerism,  as  when  he  wrote:  “This  lesson 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  that  there  is  in  human  nature 
an  element,  truly  divine,  and  worthy  of  all  reverence.  .  . 
But  he  never  went  all  the  way  to  either  a  Transcendental  or 
a  Quaker  faith.  And  though  he  wrote  and  acted  bravely  and 
effectively  against  slavery  and  war,  he  never  quite  came 
through  to  a  clear  testimony  on  either.  But  perhaps  this  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  he  was  a  figure  of  transition. 

Edgell  takes  only  50  pages  to  dispose  of  Channing’s  out¬ 
ward  life;  in  the  remainder  he  is  concerned  with  his  thought — 
with  his  peculiar  brand  of  “rational  Christianity,”  his  rather 
puzzling  relationship  to  Emerson  and  the  Transcendentalists, 
his  somewhat  equivocal  part  in  the  reform  movements  of  his 
day,  his  minor  achievement  as  a  man  of  letters.  This  is  the 
story,  it  seems  to  me,  of  an  able  mind  struggling  honestly  and, 
in  the  main,  effectively  to  escape  from  the  stodgy  Federalism 
and  the  dry  rationalism  of  his  early  years  into  the  freer  air 
of  warm  social  sympathy  and  Transcendental  mysticism.  As 
such  it  can  well  command  our  attention.  David  Edgell  por¬ 
trays  this  struggle  with  lucidity,  competence,  and  good  judg- 

Frederick  B.  Tolles 


YOU  AND  YOUR  AGING  PARENTS.  By  Edith  M.  Stern 
and  Mabel  Rose,  Director,  Prince  Georges  County  Public 
Health  Clinic,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  A.  A.  Wyn, 
Inc.,  1952.  212  pages.  $2.75 

This  book  deals  sympathetically  with  the  problem  of  aging 
parents,  es|>ecially  those  whose  health  and  strength  are  failing. 
Their  income  is  insufficient,  and  often  one  has  died,  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  alone.  Possible  plans  for  various  typ>es  of  living 
arrangements  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
right  of  the  aging  to  have  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way  in  their  own  homes, 
insofar  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  so. 


The  extent  of  the  problems  involved  is  greater  than  is 
usually  recognized.  There  are  eleven  million  men  and  women 
over  65  in  our  fiopulation  today.  More  than  half  of  these 
live  with  relatives.  The  dangers  of  such  a  plan  are  discussed 
tactfully,  and  the  importance  of  caring  for  aging  relatives 
with  the  least  possible  annoyance  and  irritation  and  the  great¬ 
est  possible  contentment  and  happiness  for  all  concerned  is 
presented  with  deep  understanding  of  all  the  skills  needed 

and  the  complexities  involved.  ,  „  ,  . 

Amey  E.  Watson 


BETTER  WAYS  OF  GROWING  UP,  Psychology  and  Mental 
Hygiene  for  Youth.  By  John  E.  Crawford  and  Luther 
E.  Woodward.  Muhlenberg  Press,  1948.  271  pages.  $3.25 
Left  on  their  own,  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  “struggle 
through”  to  success  against  life's  problems,  but  that  will  not 
be  good  enough  in  tomorrow’s  world  to  keep  American  com¬ 
munities  high  in  cultural  and  industrial  advancements. 

This  book  helps  to  show  that  no  matter  who  you  are  or 
where  you  live,  you  can  learn  to  be  a  kind  and  thoughtful 
person,  considerate  of  others,  wisely  understanding  yourself. 
You  can  be  a  reasonably  well-adjusted  person,  ambitious  to 
have  your  life  creative  and  noble,  indicating  the  divine  spark 
in  each  of  us. 

Bernice  B.  Krewson 


IF  YOU  MARRY  OUT  OF  YOUR  FAITH.  By  James  A. 

Pike.  Harper  Brothers,  New  York  City,  1954.  $2.50 

Facing  the  fact  that  mixed  marriages  are  on  the  increase, 
such  a  book  as  If  You  Marry  Out  of  Your  Faith  is  welcome. 
The  author.  Dr.  James  A.  Pike,  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  Law 
School  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  at  present  is 
dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  He  is  married 
and  the  father  of  four  young  children.  As  a  counselor.  Dr. 
Pike  is  convinced  that  religious  differences  are  the  cause  of 
much  conflict  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  religion  is  a 
unifying  force  in  marriage.  It  plays  both  a  conscious  and 
an  unconscious  part  in  every  person’s  life. 

Here  is  a  book  which  will  guide  counselors,  those  con¬ 
templating  marriage,  those  already  in  a  mixed  marriage,  and 
parents,  relatives  and  friends  of  the  couple.  It  contains  briefly 
the  views,  beliefs,  and  stands  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Jews,  and  various  Protestant  churches  as  well  as 
a  bibliography  of  church  beliefs. 

The  early  chapters  are  realistic  to  the  point  of  discourage¬ 
ment  for  the  reader,  but  he  is  urged  to  read  the  whole  book 
since  possible  solutions  are  on  the  latter  pages.  On  the  whole, 
this  small  book  is  a  candid  discussion  of  the  problem  facing 
many  young  people  today.  It  gives  practical  helps  with  the 
hope  that  they  can  agree  with  sincere  conviction  on  some 
common  faith. 

_  Marguerite  P.  Williams 

Note:  The  Committee  on  Family  Relationships  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  placed  copies  of  the  last  three 
books  reviewed  above  in  the  library  at  Friends  Central  Bureau, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  where  they  are  avail¬ 
able  for  loan. 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Meeting  in  such  complete  unity  that  the  resolution  was 
approved  without  comment,  New  York  Yearly  Meetings  on 
Eighth  Month  first  approved  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Organic  Union  and  are  now  known  as  the  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. — Tele¬ 
gram  received  at  the  office  of  the  Friends  Journal  on  August 
2,  1955 


An  abridgement  of  the  1954  Nitobe  Lecture,  “The  Quaker 
Message:  Unique  or  Universal?”  given  at  the  Japan  Yearly 
Meeting  by  Douglas  V.  Steere,  has  been  printed  by  The 
Christian  Century  in  its  issue  of  August  3,  1955,  under  the- 
title  “The  Quaker  Message.”  The  complete  lecture  had  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  The  Friends  Quarterly,  London,  for 
April  1955. 


The  1955  Friends  Family  Camp  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Area  will  be  held  over  Labor  Day  week  end,  from  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  September  2,  through  Monday,  September  5,  at  Camp 
Colorado,  in  the  mountains  about  12  miles  from  Sedalia, 
Colorado.  The  family  camp  is  spKinsored  by  Friends  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Boulder,  and  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  and  Cheyenne,  Wy¬ 
oming.  The  theme  of  the  evening  discussions  is  to  be  “Spir¬ 
itual  Growth  in  Our  Atomic  Age.”  During  the  day  there  will 
be  family  activities  and  service  projects.  Those  interested  in 
participating  for  all  or  part  of  the  period  can  receive  further 
information  by  writing  to  Sidney  Ostrow,  2138  Baseline  Road, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 


Leon  Thomas  Stern  has  been  invited  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Division  of  Social  Affairs  to  attend  the  First  United 
Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Offenders,  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  August  22  to  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  At  the  sessions  he  will  officially  represent  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  and  the  American  Cor¬ 
rectional  Association  (formerly  American  Prison  Association) . 

He  will  give  a  paper  on  “The  Prisoner  and  the  Citizen” 
at  the  International  Society  of  Criminology,  meeting  in  Lon¬ 
don,  September  12  to  18,  when  he  will  speak  as  a  Friend  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Citizen  Participation  of  the 
American  Correctional  Association. 

He  will  visit  Friends  Meetings  and  organizations  in  Eng- 
gland,  Switzerland,  and  France  during  his  stay  abroad  to  ex¬ 
change  views  with  English  and  Continental  Friends  on 
Friends  concern  for  the  offender  and  his  integration  in  so¬ 
ciety.  In  Paris  he  will  stay  at  the  United  States  Foundation 
(Cite  Universitaire) ,  an  international  educational  organiza¬ 
tion  of  which  his  son.  Dr.  T.  Noel  Stem,  is  director. 

Leon  T.  Stern  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Friends 
and  Penology  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting;  he  is 
traveling  with  minutes  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Social  Service  Committee,  and 
Friends  General  Conference. 


An  unsigned  article  by  Wroe  Alderson,  “Marketing  and 
World  Peace,”  appears  in  the  July  1955  number  of  Cost  and 
Profit  Outlook,  published  by  Alderson  and  Sessions — Market¬ 
ing  and  Management  Counsel,  1401  Walnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  2,  Pa.  The  article  is  a  summary  of  his  observations  on 
trade  developments  in  Russia  during  the  month-long  good¬ 
will  tour  of  six  Americans  in  Russia. 


Albert  Votaw,  a  member  of  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa., 
has  recently  accepted  the  position  of  executive  director  of 
the  Shinner  Foundation  in  Chicago.  He  and  his  family  have 
moved  to  Chicago. 


A  number  of  Friends  had  their  work  on  display  at  the 
Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of 
Craftsmen  held  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  from  July  29  to  31.  They 
were  James  J.  Jackson,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  (woodwork) ;  Ethel 
Hansen,  Philadelphia  (enamel  on  copper) ;  Harriet  Meginess, 
Kintnerville,  Pa.  (rug  hooking) ;  Florence  Kummer,  Carvers- 
ville.  Pa.  (weaving);  Carlton  and  Mildred  Gordon,  Riegels- 
ville.  Pa.  (weaving);  Palmer  M.  Sharpless,  George  School 
(woodcarving);  Nancy  McFeely,  George  School  (weaving); 
Marguerite  T.  Bye,  Lahaska,  Pa.  (jewelry);  and  Maria  Hub- 
ben,  Newtown,  Pa.  (toleware). 

The  following  Friends  received  awards;  Carlton  and  Mil¬ 
dred  Gordon  (special  mention),  Harriet  Megpness  (special 
mention),  and  James  J.  Jackson  (ribbon  for  distinguished 
craftsmen) . 


At  the  July  convention  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  attended  by  about  4,800  delegates  in  Chicago,  Walter 
Ludwig,  a  member  of  Scarsdale,  New  York,  Meeting,  who 
teaches  citizenship  at  the  Mamaroneck  Senior  High  School, 
introduced  a  resolution  on  integration  in  the  public  schools 
which  had  been  adopted  by  his  colleagues  at  Mamaroneck. 
It  evoked  serious  consideration  and  discussion  but  failed  of 
adoption  by  the  representative  assembly.  The  text  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  as  follows:  “The  National  Education  Association 
recognizes  that  integration  of  all  groups  in  our  public  schools 
is  a  process  which  concerns  every  state  and  territory  in  our 
nation.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers  and  other  personnel. 

“The  Association  urges  that  all  citizens  approach  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  integration  in  the  public  schools  with  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  good  will  which  has  always  been  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  American  people.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  the  Association  that  all  problems  of  integration  in  our 
schools  are  capable  of  solution  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
by  citizens  of  intelligence,  saneness,  and  reasonableness  work¬ 
ing  together  in  the  interests  of  national  unity  for  the  common 
good  of  all.” 

Walter  Ludwig  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Westchester  County  Urban  League  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  conferred  with  local  authorities  about  more  inclusive 
employment  practices. 
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The  1955  Labor  Sunday  Message,  with  illustrated  cover 
carrying  the  title  “To  All  Who  Work,"  is  now  available  in 
the  usual  four-page  format.  The  price  is  five  cents  per  copy, 
or  $3.50  per  hundred.  Mail  orders  to  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 


Bertram  and  Irene  Pickard  have  left  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  plan  to  be  at  Pendle  Hill  during  the  fall  term. 


The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  is  sponsoring  three  con¬ 
ferences  at  Camp  Mack,  Milford,  Indiana,  as  follows:  family 
life  conference,  August  30  to  September  2;  national  confer¬ 
ence,  September  2  to  4;  and  youth  conference,  September  2. 
Registration  blanks  may  be  secured  from  Glenn  Smiley,  9 
Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Durham  Friends,  North  Carolina,  started  meeting  regu¬ 
larly  at  10  a.m.  in  a  small,  temporary  meeting  house  on  their 
own  property  at  404  Alexander  Avenue  on  July  24.  It  was  a 
great  occasion  for  us,  because  we  have  done  so  much  work  on 
the  bare  little  structure  we  started  with  to  make  it  reasonably 
confortable  and  attractive.  We  are  planning  to  start  building 
the  permanent  meeting  house  in  front  of  this  one  on  the 
same  lot  early  next  spring.  Previous  to  July  24  our  meetings 
for  worship  had  been  held  in  the  basement  of  the  University 

chapel,  at  7:30  p.m.  o  c  /-i  l 

^  ^  Susan  Gower  Smith,  Clerk 


Coming  Events 

AUGUST 

11  to  14 — Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  McNabb,  Ill. 

13 — Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Burlington,  N.  J.; 
10:30,  worship  and  ministry;  1:30,  meeting  for  worship,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  business  session.  Lunch  furnished  by  Burlington 
Friends. 

13 —  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Old  Cain  Meeting  House, 
Star  Route  340,  northeast  of  Coatesville,  Pa.  Meeting  on 
Ministry  and  Worship,  3  p.m.;  worship,  4  p.m.,  followed  by 
business;  supper,  6  p.m.  (bring  a  box  supper;  dessert  and 
beverage  will  be  served);  informal  talk,  7:30  p.m.,  by  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Gordon,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

13  to  16 — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative), 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  C. 

14 —  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Amawalk,  near  York- 
town  Heights,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

14 — Annual  meeting  at  Krum  Elbow  Meeting  House, 
North  Quaker  Lane,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  2  p.m. 

18  to  21 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Pendleton,  Indiana. 

18  to  21 — Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  Pacific  Coast  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Prescott,  Arizona. 

19  to  21 — Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  Conference  at  Pendle 
Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Program  available  from  Pendle  Hill. 


20 — Potomac  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Goose  Creek  Meeting 
House,  Lincoln,  Va. 

27 —  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  10  a.m.  Meet¬ 
ing  on  Ministry  and  Worship  will  meet  the  preceding  day, 
August  26,  at  Falls,  Pa. 

27  to  28 — ^Annual  reunion  of  Camp  Meade  C.  O.’s  of 
World  War  I  at  Rhodes  Grove  Camp,  seven  miles  south  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Further  information  from  Cleason  J. 
Forry,  815  Broadway,  Hanover,  Pa. 

27  to  September  3— American  Young  Friends  Conference 
at  Quaker  Haven,  Indiana.  Theme,  “Christian  Love,”  in  re¬ 
spect  to  personal  outreach,  the  family,  the  community,  and 
the  world.  Speakers,  Gilbert  Kilpack,  Ralph  A.  Rose. 

28 —  Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Warrington  Meet¬ 
ing  House  near  Wellsville,  Pa.  Worship,  11  a.m.;  a  picnic 
lunch  will  be  served;  conference  session,  2  p.m. 

Coming:  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference  of  Cain,  Con¬ 
cord,  and  Western  Quarters  at  Bradford  Meeting,  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  September  11, 
2:30  p.m.  Address  by  James  E.  Bristol  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  “The 
Spiritual  Basis  of  Friends’  Social  Concerns.” 

BIRTHS 

AMBLER — On  April  3,  to  Charles  and  Katherine  W. 
Ambler,  a  daughter  named  Edith  Katherine  Ambler.  She  is 
a  birthright  member  of  Penn  Hill  Meeting,  Little  Britain 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

BROSIUS — On  July  28,  to  Charles  C.  and  Jane  Strawn 
Brosius  of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  their  first  child,  a  son  named 
Mahlon  Garrison  Brosius.  The  parents  are  members  of 
London  Grove  Meeting,  Pa. 

HOWES — On  June  18,  to  James  and  Eugenia  Tomlinson 
Howes  of  Newtown,  Pa.,  their  fourth  child  and  second  son 
named  Wayne  Tomlinson  Howes.  The  mother  and  ma¬ 
ternal  grandparents,  Homer  and  Marian  S.  Tomlinson,  are 
members  of  Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

KNOWLTON — On  May  27,  to  Christopher  Leslie  and 
Jean  Everidge  Knowlton  of  Gould  Farm,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  a  son  named  Geoffrey  Knowlton.  The  father  is  a 
member  of  New  Haven  Meeting,  Conn. 

PUTH — On  July  28,  to  John  Wells  and  Betsey  Leeds  Tait 
Puth,  a  son  named  Gregory  Leeds  Puth.  The  mother  is  a 
member  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting  at  Rancocas,  N.  J. 

MARRIAGES 

HARTER-PATTERSON — On  June  18,  at  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  Meeting  House,  Alice  Sullivan  Patterson,  daughter  of 
Henry  Carter  and  Mary  Sullivan  Patterson  of  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  and  Robert  Melvin  Harter  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  son 
of  James  Alexander  Harter  of  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Rheba  Miller 
Mote  of  Richmond.  They  are  living  on  the  campus  of  Earl- 
ham  College. 

KLOPFER-SMITH — On  June  18,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Martha  Merritt 
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Smith,  daughter  of  Lloyd  Melvin  and  Edith  Jayne  Smith, 
and  Peter  Hubert  Klopfer,  son  of  Hubert  Robert  and  Edith 
Brauer  Klopfer.  The  groom  is  a  member  of  New  Haven 
Meeting,  Ckmn.  They  reside  at  the  Windsor  Mountain  School, 
Lenox,  Mass. 

DEATHS 

EVANS — On  July  15,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  William  W. 
Evans,  husband  of  the  late  Phebe  Garrett  Evans.  A  valued 
member  of  Willistown  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  he  and  his 
wife  had  both  given  years  of  devoted  service  as  trustees  of 
their  Meeting.  Cordial  in  his  greeting  to  all,  interested  and 
helpful  in  the  activities  of  the  Meeitng,  he  endeared  himself 
to  young  and  old  alike.  He  is  survived  by  one  son,  William 
W.  Evans,  Jr.,  of  Edgemont,  Pa. 

HARRISON — On  July  28,  suddenly,  at  Back  Log  Camp, 
Sabael,  N.  Y.,  Earl  G.  Harrison  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  aged  55 
years,  a  member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  He  was 
a  former  U.  S.  commissioner  of  immigration  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  a  government  expert  in  refugee  problems,  and  widely 
known  as  an  attorney  and  teacher  of  law.  From  1945  to  1948 


he  served  as  dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  and  vice  president  of  the  University. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Carol  R.  Sensenig  Harrison;  three 
sons,  Paul  Harrison,  Joseph  Barton  Harrison,  and  Earl  G. 
Harrison,  Jr.;  his  father,  Joseph  Harrison  of  Rose  Valley,  Pa.; 
and  a  sister,  Thelma  Harrison  How  of  Primos,  Pa. 

WAY — On  July  24,  suddenly,  at  Centre  County  Hospital, 
Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Ina  A.  Way  of  Pert  Matilda,  R.D.,  Pa.,  aged 
63  years.  Bom  October  29,  1891,  in  Pendleton,  Ind.,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Edgar  and  Alice  Whitely.  In  1915  she  married 
Darlington  H.  Way,  who  died  in  1944.  Surviving  are  seven 
children,  Morris  B.  Way  of  East  Granby,  Conn.,  Roger  D. 
Way  of  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  Elwood  A.  Way  of  Port  Matilda,  Re¬ 
becca  Hagenbach  of  Montoursville,  Pa.,  Joseph  H.  Way  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Robert  L.  Way  of  Bellefonte,  R.D.,  and 
Ralph  W.  Way  of  Port  Matilda;  one  brother  and  one  sister; 
and  15  grandchildren.  She  was  an  active  member  of  State 
College  Meeting,  Pa.,  the  Half  Moon  Grange,  and  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  State  College  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  burial  was  in  the 
Friends  Cemetery,  Half  Moon  Township. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


V.  T^Meetlng  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  8-6242. 


BOUIiDBB,  COXiOBASO  —  Meeting  for 
worship,  10  a.m.  Address  variable;  for 
information  call  Hillcrest  2-3757. 


BUFFAliO,  V.  Td — Meetlnir  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  ED  0252. 


CAXBBZDOB,  1CAS8AOK1T8BTT8— 

5  Lonsfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CKZOAOO,  ZZ;iUirOX8  —  The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6  p.m.  supper  there)  every  n^rst  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


1>B8  XOZVB8,  IOWA — Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DBTBOZT,  mOXZClAX’ — Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOVBB,  V.  Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


SOWjniB8  OBOTB,  ZBZiZBOZS — Downers 
Qrove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave¬ 
nue;  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m..  Joins 
ineeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


OAZn8VZUa,  FXJD— Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


XABTFOBB,  COBV.  —  Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Dane,  West  Hartford. 


JACXSOBVZUB,  FBOBZBA  —  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
Evergreen  9-4345. 


XAB8A8  CITT,  XZ8801TB1 — Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  6  p.m. 
Visiting  Friends  always  welcome.  For  in¬ 
formation  call  JA  1556.  ' 


BAB’CA8TBB,  FA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet¬ 
ing  house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  80, 
1^  miles  west  of  Dancaster. 


BOBO  ZBBABB,  B.  T^Manhasset  Meet¬ 
ing,  Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  FTrst-day  school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


BTBB,  1CA88.  —  Visiting  Friends  wel¬ 
comed  for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  off  Dewis  Street,  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Dynn  2-3379. 


MABA8QX7AB,  B.  J.  —  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Dongstreet,  Clerk. 


XBBZOB,  FAv— Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Dane.  Meeting  for  worship.  First- 
days  at  11  a.m. 


MIAm,  FBA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


KZBBBAFOXiZB,  mBBBBOTA  —  Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


XOBTBBAB,  OABABA— Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  Sundays,  11  a.m..  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1855  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PD  1920  or  PD  8967. 


BBW  OBBBABB.  BOUZ8ZABA  —  Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


BBW  TOBX,  B.  T^Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  ORamercy 
8-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  SL 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:80  p.m. 


PA8ASEBA,  GABZFOBBZA — Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  Blast  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave¬ 
nue,  First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet¬ 
ings,  8  p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


PKZBADBBPKZA,  PBBBSTZ;iVABIA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  10:30  a.m. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  South  12th  Street,  10:30  a.m. 

Byberry:  Southampton  Road,  one  mile  east 
of  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  11  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Dane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Frankford:  meetings  held  jointly  at  Penn 
and  Orthodox  Streets,  11  a.m. 

Germantown:  Coulter  and  Greene  Streets 
and  Fair  Hill  held  jointly  at  45  West 
School  Dane,  11  a.m. 


PKOBirzX,  ABZ80BA— Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  Grant  BYaser,  Clerk,  1221  BkMt 
Edgemont. 


QVAXBB  KZIiIi,  PAWBZBO,  B.  T.  Meet¬ 
ing  for  worship  in  the  Oblong  Meeting 
House.  Sunday  at  11:00  a.m.  through  Sep¬ 
tember  5. 


8T.  PBTBMBBBO,  FIiA^— Friends  Meet¬ 
ing,  130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


8XBBW8ST7BT,  BBW  JBZMBT— Meeting 

House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave¬ 
nue,  11  a.m.  For  Information  call  8.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 
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SOABSDAU,  nw  TOBX— United  meet- 
Inr  for  worshLi*,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting.  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk.  Francos  B.  Compter,  17 
Hasleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

BTAra  COUaOB,  VA^SIS  South  Ather. 
ton  Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meetinr  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 

TUOaOV,  ASXSOVA  —  Friends  Meetlnsr, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
Ekist  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 

WA8XXVOVOV,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Washlnrton,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  'W^  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave¬ 
nue,  First-days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 

WOXOMnm,  XASSAGHTTSXTTS — Pleas¬ 
ant  Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  4-3887. 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

Fer  appointmenta  In  Philadelphia  call  Huso 
Bonrdeaa  (GRanite  6-5092)  in  the  eve- 
ntns* 

For  wpointmenta  with  Dr.  Lovett  Deweea 
write  hin  at  Glen  Milla,  Pa. 


WANTED 


TO  BUY — Select  works  of  William  Penn, 
3  volumes.  1825.  J.  Beondo.  108-01  101 
Avenue,  Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y. 

SUPERVISORY  HOUSEKEEPER  for  In¬ 
firmary  Bulldintr  of  the  Friends  Boarding: 
Home,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Experience  in 
handling  older  people  desirable.  Address 
Superintendent,  400  North  Walnut  Street. 


AVAILABLE 


RETIRED  PARMER  desires  part-time 
work  as  janitor,  handyman,  gardener. 
References  exchanged;  Chester  County, 
Pa.  Write  Box  M61,  Friends  Journal. 

UPHOLSTERER — Over  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  free  estimates,  Philadelphia  suburbs. 
Thom  Seremba,  215  Felton  Avenue,  Col- 
lingdale.  Pa. 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A  FIUENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Telephone  MA  7-2025 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  ‘Trivate  ^^]{ospital' 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR.  M.D. 
Director 


THIRD-FLOOR  APARTMENT:  Big  liv¬ 
ing  room,  bedroom,  kitchenette,  and  bath 
in  old  colonial  home;  big  lawn.  6514  Ger¬ 
mantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  QEr- 
mantown  8-6212. 

FOR  RENT — Small  house  in  Haverford, 
Pa.,  adjacent  to  Friends  Meeting,  School, 
and  College.  Available  October  1.  Write 
Box  066,  Friends  Journal. 


2d-FLOOR  APARTMENT.  8  East  Felton 
AvenuOk  Ridley  Park;  four  rooms  and 
bath;  central  location;  $60  per  month. 
Charles  Palmer,  714  Edgmont  Avenue, 
Chester.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Residences  of  6  or  8  fur¬ 
nished,  occupied,  housekeeping  apart¬ 
ments,  oil  heat,  near  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Drexel.  Suitable  for  student 
couples.  Small  down  payment.  Owner 
willing  to  keep  mortgage.  Available  at 
once.  Box  C59  Friends  Journal,  or  tele¬ 
phone  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  EV  6-2438. 


PINKING  SHEARS 

ONIY  $1.95  POSTPAID.  Chremlwm  platod, 
pradtieit  mod*.  Monufoctursf'*  Christmas 
mmrttock.  Oworantsod  $7.95  value  or  moMy 
MfuiMled.  Order  by  moil.  LINCOLN  SURPLUS 
SALIS.  1704  W.  PorweR  Ave,.  Chkooe  U, 


James  E.  Fyfe*  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  &  BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

e 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

*  Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


Suggested  Form  for  Bequests 


"I  GIVE  AND  BEQUEATH  TO  THE 
FRIENDS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
. DOLLARS." 


Any  such  bequest  as  part  of  your  last 
will,  serves  the  continuous  publication  of 
this  paper  and  will  thus  be  a  gift  that  truly 
lives. 

Gifts,  endowments,  and  legacies  are  tax- 
free.  Friends  Jonmal  is  recognised  as  a 
nonpro6t  enterprise  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania. 


ADVERT 


RATES 


DXSnAT  ADVXBTIU Ji O' — 154  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six 
months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

BHOTT^AJI  lEBBTlMO  BOTXCB8 — 154  per  agate  line;  no  dlacount  for  repeated  Insertions. 

CJ^AMITZXD  ADYBBTUaHO — 74  per  word,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $1.00:  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A  box  num¬ 
ber  will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded  without  charge. 


Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  chiu*ge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  *  1515  Cher 


1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


RIttenhouse  6-7669 


August  13,  1955 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 
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APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  A  JOB  STRATEGY 
Want  to  find  th«  work  for  which  you  hov* 
most  optitudo?  Wont  to  got  ohaod  fostar? 
Why  not  axploin  your  probTam  to  us?  Wa'va 
halpad  othars  tinea  1^7.  Talaphona,  writa 
today.  Fraa  foldar  T.  Sworthmora  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


O  A  K  W  O  O  D 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

A  small  community  which  emphasizes 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  inner  disci¬ 
pline  in  its  human  relationships. 

GRADES  9  TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


FRIENDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHIUDELPHIA  31,  PA. 

Coaducotionol  —  Collaga  Praporotory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-6028 


1799-WESTTOWN  SCHOOL-1955 

"A  Faculty  Committee  is  constantly  at  work  re-evaluating  the  spir¬ 
itual,  academic,  and  social  life  to  see  that  a  wholesome  balance  is  main¬ 
tained  and  that  possibilities  for  further  growth  are  kept  alive." 

— Quotation  from  School  Catalogue 

APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1956 

For  a  catalogue  or  further  information,  please  write: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESnOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESHOWN,  PA. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A  coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a  beautiful  residential  com¬ 
munity  25  miles  from  New  York.  A  well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
live  a  creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A  reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Vdlley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

I  In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  —  College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sldwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A  non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
-  Member  of  - 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 


3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


Serving  the  Society  of  Friends  for  62 
years,  George  School  o£Fers  personalized  in¬ 
struction,  a  basic  grounding  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  and  a  broad  experience  in 
democratic  living  for  440  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 

For  further  information,  please  write: 

PRINCIPAL  RICHARD  McFEELY,  Box  351 
George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
MORRISVILLE,  PA 


Ci 


PARRISH  &  CO. 

Memben 

New  York  Stock  Exchanse 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Rlttenbouie  6-6800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNET 
Representative 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  AAeeting  Houte 
A  Friend!  Hoetel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  auests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  ORomercy  5-9193 


1896  1955 

Back  Log  Camp,  Inc. 

Sabael,  N.  Y.,  on  Indian  Lake 
In  the  Adirondacks 

Back  Lioa  Camp  opened  Its  60th 
year  on  July  1,  1965,  and  will  close 
September  6.  The  family  of  the 
founders,  Thomas  K.  and  Caroline 
C.  Brown,  of  Westtown  School,  are 
on  hand  as  usual  to  staff  the  camp. 

Here  we  run  three-day  canoe  or 
mountain  trips,  picnics  to  the  small 
outlying  ponds,  moonlight  island 
suppers.  Ashing  excursions  and 
swimming  parties. 

Those  wishing  rest  sunbathe  on 
the  dock,  Aoat  about  in  a  canoe 
with  a  book,  or  take  short  walks 
about  the  near  wilderness. 

ADDRESS:  MR.  AND  MRS.  HENRY  J.  aDBURY 
SARAEl,  NEW  YORK 


Is  Your 

^'GOLDEN  RULE'' 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a  few  Inches? 

live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregafed  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A  spacious  S-bedroom 
ranch  home  .  .  .  radiant-heated  .  .  .  large 
finished  garage  on  a  fully  landscaped  Vt-acre 
lot,  S11.HD  and  up.  AIm  4-bedrooa  boases, 
Sli.iOO.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  turnpike. 

Coll  Elmwood  7-4356  or  writs 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HICHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREYOSE,  PA. 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  StcKk  Exchange 

Investments 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MOVING 

- and - 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per¬ 
sonnel  relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
hove  to  wherever  you  wont  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  —  one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  ntoving 

QUAKER  ro^.N^c' 

2501  GeraMMtowa  Ave.  BAIdwki  9-0400 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Brood  ond  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


•ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lanadowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAl  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  —  disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


THE  LEGAL  INTELLIQBNCEX 


